"CURTIS

miles away by the flapping of a bedroom blind in the
wind; they were still attributing the most elaborate private
lives to inoffensive German governesses and naturalized
Germans who were innocent as the day.

Curtis-Bennett's immediate chief had been concerned,
the day before the outbreak of war, in the netting of every
German spy then in England. The public, however, was
disposed to think that the country was over-run with
spies, that the most confidential Government departments
were manned by them, and that such a thing as an effi-
cient counter-espionage system was non-existent. Curtis-
Bennett found that that unenviable reputation was a blind;
German agents who came to England were given all the
rope they needed, provided eventually they hanged
themselves.

He took to this strange game of bluff and double bluff
with enthusiasm. They had found a square peg for a
square hole. He was the man of the world among the
soldiers, sailors and policemen with whom he was now
working, and they used his supreme ability to read char-
acter and motive to great effect. It is no exaggeration
to say that, after a short time, he was in possession of
as many secrets of the anti-spy war as any other man in
England. He was one of the favoured few who were
given a sight of completed documents after they had been
decoded or translated. These translations were made by
a special department, but as a precaution, no man was
allowed to deal with an entire page; the work was split
up among the staflF, so that not until the document reached
the highest authorities, could it be read in its entirety.
Unlike the policy in other countries during the War,
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